ON  EDUCATION

failed in some venture, would not think of depriving the
country of their powers but laid them at her feet as their
fairest offering.1

Anyone who has listened to addresses on patriotism or
tried to compose one will realise the amount of thought as
well as of feeling in these few words. Patriotism isc falling in
love' with one's country (the Greek word means passionate
love), and love for a country, as for a human being, springs
from some supreme attraction. Men fall in love with
a country because of something great in it; this greatness
was created by the courage and sense of duty and unlimited
self-sacrifice of individual citizens, and it inspires others to
these qualities and so is maintained and extended.

Another side of citizenship is stressed in the following
passage in which it is defined as loving one's neighbour as
oneself, and the State is regarded not as a mixed collection
of individuals but as a united and affectionate family.

Do not the worst evils in a state arise from anything
that tends to tear it asunder and destroy its unity; and is
anything better than whatever tends to bind it together
and make it one? Now a state is bound together by
sharing joy and sorrow, by all its citizens being equally
glad or grieved on the same occasion of gain or loss. The
best ordered state will be one where the largest number of
persons use the words 'mine* and 'not mine', 'another's'
and 'not another's' in the same sense; it will most nearly
resemble a single person. When we hurt a finger,, the whole
organisation of the body, unified under the ruling elements
in the soul, feels it and shares the pain of the single
member. The best organised community comes nearest
that condition, recognises as part of itself the good and
evil fortunes of each individual citizen, and shares as a

1 Thucydides, n. 43. The word rendered 'powers' is the untranslatable
a man's virtues, 'excellences', 'gifts' (see p. 99 f.).
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